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AN 


EXAMINA TION, 
&c. . 


MY LORD, 
I HAVE read your lordſhip's ſpeech with the 
attention that it deſerves; it has been compoſed 
with much conſideration, and logically arranged. 
Your firſt poſition, that from the relative ſitua- 
tion of Great Britain and Ireland, a connexion is 
neceſlary for their. mutual ſecurity, is ſo evident, 
thar it needs not argument to ſupport it. The 
real queſtion for conſideration is, (as you pro- 
perly expreſs it) what is the beſt and moſt eligi- 
ble form of ſuch connexion, | 
Your ſecond poſition is, That when two 
countries are ſo circumſtanced as mutually to 
require connexion, the only mode of connexion 
which- can perfectly remove the evil of ſepara- 
tion, and fully confer the benefit o“ Union, 
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is a perfect identity and incorporation of their go« 
vernment. From this poſition, you declare it 
to be your decided opinion, that if the intended 
connexion between Great Britain and Ireland be 
not ſuch as ſhall produce a perfect identity and in- 
corporation of their government, it will not remove 


the evil of ſeparation, or confer the benefit of 
Union. It will therefore be a proper ſubje& for 


enquiry, whether the Union intended to be 

formed between theſe two nations, conſtituting 
diſtinct iſlands, and adjuſted in ſuch manner 
as may be agreeable to the outlines of the 


plan laid before his Majeſty by the Britiſh par. 


liament, will ſo perfectly identify and incorporate 


their government, as that there ſhall not remain 
any ſolid diſtinneſs of intereſt between them: 
the profeſſed object of ſuch Union being, that it 
ſhall be ſo formed, as by conſolidating thoſe na- 


tions, to remove all danger of ſeparation. The 


preſent connection between Great Britain and 
Ireland, has for many centuries, maintained their 


Union; it has ariſen from the only natural bond 


which can form a permanent cement between two 


nations, that of their mutual intereſt. To this 


has been added the moſt powerful artificial mea- 
ſure that can bind two nations, the irrevocable 
act of the legiſlature. I fay irrevocable, as Ire- 
land, under its preſent conſtitution, has not a 
power to repeal it. From the experience we have 
had of its ſalutary and powerful effects, there is 


not 
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not any reaſon to apprehend that ſuch connexion 


ſhall not continue, ſo long as it ſhall be their mu- 
tual intereſt to ſupport it. Alteration in 'their 


mode of connexion may be attended with great 


—— 


danger, and it appears tg me unwiſe to liſten to 
the wild ſpeculations of empires, and ſubſtitute a 
new ſyſtem in the place 5; Wer, the advantage of 


which we have for ſuch a length of time expe- 


rienced; an exchange which may occaſion the 


deſtruction of our conſtitution, and a ſeparation 


between the two united kingdoms. Your lord- 
ſhip refers to preceding Unions which have taken 
place in Great Britain, that of the heptarchy, the 


Union of England with Wales, and laſtly, that 
which was formed between England and Scotland. 


You obſerve that all thoſe Unions were of great 
advantage to the nations which formed them; 
and argue from analogy, that ſimilar benefits muſt 
flow from an Union between Great Britain and 
Ireland. Such reaſoning would apply with great 


force, if Ireland ſtood in the ſame relative fitua- 


tion to Great Britain in which Wales and Scot- 


land did to England, and that the Union now tn 


contemplation could affect that perfect identity of 
government between Great Britain and Ireland, 
which was produced by the Union of thoſe na · 


tions with England. 


All thoſe nations were part of the e i 
land, and nature pointed out the propriety of 
their conſtituting one kingdom. From the time 


of 
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of their Union they have been as perfectly identified 
as if they had never formed diſtin& kingdoms ; _. 


the royal functions throughout all are executed by 


the king perſonally, the produce of their reve- 


nues all form one aggregate fund, applicable to 
the general expences of the united Kingdoms, the 
. , — . 9 

intercourſe of trade is carried on with the ſame 


facility, as between the reſpective parts of any of 


them, their parliament meets in their capital, and 
the repreſentatives of all thoſe united kingdoms 


attend it without difficulty or inconvenience. 
Being ſo perfectly identified by nature and ſitua- 
tion, there ſubſiſts no diſtinctneſs of intereſt be- 


tween them, their parliament is ſo eſſentially in- 


tereſted in the general welfare of the whole, that 
it cannot be induced to act with partiality towards 


any of its parts, ſitting in the capital contiguous 


to the boards of revenue, treaſury, trade and 


others, it can daily and hourly receive every ne- 


ceſſary article of information in their depart- 
ments, all theſe are neceſſary concomitants of 
perfect identification. Let us now compare the 


ſtate of Ireland with theirs in thoſe particulars, 


ſhould the propoſed Union take place. The 


royal functions will {till be executed by a viceroy 


aſſiſted by a privy council, the produce of the 
reſpective revenues of Ireland and Great Britain 


will ſtill create diſtinct funds, diſtinctly applicable 


to the expences of the reſpective kingdoms; the 
taxes impoſed * the joint legiſlature are not to 


extend 


5 
extend alike to the whole united Empire, but to 
affect Great Britain and Ireland ſeparately ; the 
commercial intercourſe between both iſlands wilt 
{till be carried on, through the medium of dil. 
tin& revenue officers, according to an adjuſtment 
of reciprocal duties, founded upon fimilar prin- 
ciples with the treaty of commerce between 
France and Great Britain ; the attendance upon 
Parliament of the Iriſh members wil! be in ano- 
ther iſland, with no ſlight inconvenience and with 
much additional expence, far beyond the means 
perhaps of many who may be delegated. While 
from the unavoidable diſtinctneſs of their local 
and commerciatintereſt, Ireland can ſcarcely hope | 
for a perfect impartiality and an unbiaſled attenti- 
on to her peculiar concerns, in the parliament 
_ aſſembled at Weſtminſter, the Britiſh members 
will no doubt avail themſelves of the preponde- 
rancy of their majority, and apply it to the inter- 
eſt of that country which they repreſent. Such 
real and ſubſtantial difference as I have pointed 
out, will I truſt convince your Lordſhip, that the 
two nations will not be eaſily identified, and that 
the inferences drawn from the benefits which 
England, Wales and Scotland derive from their 
joint parliamentary Union, by no means apply 
to the projected Union between Great Britain 
and Ireland. The propoſitions laid before his 
Majeſty intimate, that each nation is to defray 
the expence of her own ſinking fund, that Ire- 
| land, 
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land is io pay a certain proportion of the ordina- 


ry expences of the united kingdoms, and that the 


duties to ariſe from their commercial intercourſe 


are to conſtitute part of the revenue of that 


kingdom into which the commodities ſhall be. 


imported. From theſe proviſions it neceſſary fol- 


lows, that their reſpective revenues muſt ſtill be 


kept perfectly diſtindt; that each nation muſt 
ſtill have its ſeparate boards of treaſury, revenue 
and accounts, as at preſent will not this neceſſari- 
ly be productive of diſtinct intereſts between 
the two nations; in truth, I ſcarcely know any 
_ ſubſtantial diſtinctneſs now ſubſiſting between 


Great Britain and Ireland under their preſent 
connexion, which will not continue after the 
propoſed Union, ſave that very material one, that 
Ireland ſhall be deprived of that diſtin and in- 


dependent Parliament which belongs to her, un- 


der her preſent Conſtitution. Whether the conſe- 


quences of ſuch a change will be ſalutary or in- 


jurious, it herons Iriſhman to conſider well 


before he ſhall conſent to merge his own in the 
united parliament. At preſent the parliament of 


Ireland fits in her capital, and every member can | 
attend it, without inconvenience ; its whole atten- 


tion is concentered in Iriſh affairs, each member 
ſhares in the operation of every law enacted and 


feels every tax impoſed ; her parliament ſitting in 


Dublin can receive without difficulty or delay 
from her own boards of revenue, treaſury or 
| | accounts, 


ME 
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accounts, every neceſſary information eoncerning 


ſuch matters as belong to their reſpective depart- 
ments, her Lawyers and Merchants may then con- 
ſtitute a part of ſuch parliament from whom eve- 
ry neceſſary information within their peculiar 
province, reſpecting the laws and commerce of 


Ireland may be obtained. By means of the appell- 


ant juriſdiction lately reſtored to the Iriſh parlia- 


ment, the ſuitor can have his cauſe finally deter- 
N 5 * mined at home, without the trouble, expence and 


delay of reſtoring to another court of ſupreme 
judicature abroad. The members from their re- 
ſidence, their ſtation, and their intercourſe with 
its inhabitants muſt neceſſarily be the beſt judges 
of the ability of the people, to ſupport the taxes 


to be impoſed. and of the ways and means which 


will render them leaſt oppreſſive, and of ſuch laws 


as may be beſt adapted to their internal regulati- 


on. 1 | 1 FER 
Theſe are the /olid and ſubſtantial advantages 
which Ireland may expect from retaining her own 
parliament, I truſt they will fix her determinati, 


on not to yield to wild ſpeculations but to adhere _ 


to that Conſtitution. the ſalutary effects of which 
ſhe has felt ſince the time that it has been eſta- 
bliſhed, | 

Having thus pointed out ſuch important dif. 
tinctneſſes in the government and in the intereſts 
between th2 two nations which muſt ſubſiſt, if the 
intended You between them ſhall be effected, 
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ſurely my Lord, you who have afrted, © that the 
abolition of the Privy Council of Scotland was ne- 
ceſſary to conſolidate the Union, by removing that 
remaining nucleus of a local government, and /epa- 
rate intereſt,” (fol. 92) cannot think, that a Union 
accompanied with all the foregoing diſtinctneſſes 
of viceroy, privy-council, revenues and expences, 
will produce that perfect identity and incorpora- 
tion of their government which you repreſent 
as the only mode of connexion which can per 

ealy remove the evils of ſepgration, and confer 
N benefit of Union. The principle of the intend- 
ed Union we are told is, that it will effectually 
remove the danger of ſeparation between Great 
Britain and Ireland. I am of opinion that danger 
will rather be increaſed. The real object which 


has induced Great Britain to preſs this meaſure 


by means of promiſes and menaces, rewards and 
puniſhments, is very far from that which ſhe 255 


feſſes. 


To the Proteſtant is held out, protection againſt 
the Catholic, who is repreſented as ſtill retaining 
claims not only upon their liberties, but alſo upon 


their properties. To the Catholic, fallacious ex- 


pectations are held out of being admitted into 


Parliament, and being placed upon a level with 


the Proteſtants in point of political power. Far 
be it from me, however, to inſinuate that ſuch ex- 
pectations have originated from the Parliament 


of Great Britain; their W has been manly 


and 
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9 
and direct, and authoriſes no ſuch deluſive hopes 
as the underſtrappers of adminiſtration haye held 


out to them. 
The oſtenſible argument in rh of the dds 5 


ariſes from ſuppoſed apprehenſions being enter- 
tained of a ſeparation between the two kingdoms. 
Be aſſured, that this is a mere pretence, and that 
when it is conſidered for what a great length of 
time thoſe nations have continued united under 


the preſent connexion, ſuch apprehenſions cannot 
be really entertained. The real motive that lurks 
in the bottom of this meaſure I ſuſpe& to be 


widely different; to me it appears, that the re- 
covery of reluctantly relinquiſhed power is the 


real object of the Britiſh miniſter, It is to re- 


cover the power of binding Ireland by her acts 


of Parliament. This right aſſerted in the Britiſh 
act of the 6th Geo. iſt ſhe exerciſed until ſhe 
loſt America; then, indeed, ſhe reluctantly yield- 


ed to the nervous exertion of the Iriſh Parliament, 


and conſented that Ireland ſhould have a Conſti- 
tution founded upon the baſis of Britiſh freedom. 
And how reluctantly this emancipation of Ireland 
was granted, clearly appears from the Duke of 
Portland's correſpondence in 1782, lately, and 
perhaps, unwittingly produced by Mr. Pitt ; and 


from the aſſiduous exertions of Mr. Pitt to do 


away that Parliamentary Conſtitution of Ireland, 


which was ſolemnly adjuſted in 1782, by denying 


that it was intended to be @ final adjuſtment of 
6 conſtitutional 


10 
conſtitutional queſtions between both nations. 


The Britiſn Cabinet now ſeems anxious to re- 
aſſume that power in its fulleſt extent, claimed by 


the 6th Geo. 1ſt of binding Ireland in all caſes 


| whatſoever, thus including the momentous and 


alarming power of taxation ; this in truth appears 
to me the great object of the miniſter's exerti- 


 ons.—He wiſhes that the power over the whole 
property of the kingdom of Ireland ſhould be at 


his diſpoſal; and how is this to be effected? by 


Ireland's transferring a part of her Parliament to 


be added to that of Great Britain, ſuch part 
ſufficient to legalixe the acts of ſuch united Farlia- 


ment, under the flimſy pretence of Ireland's be- 


ing repreſented there, although ſuch inſignificant | 


part will not give her any more power in ſuch 
Parliament, than ſhe would have had if ſhe was 
not repreſented in it at all. 

If the parliament of Ireland ſhall be once melt: 
ed down into an united parliament, the power 
which ſhe now has over her liberty and property, 
will be thereby transferred to the diſpoſal of the 
; preponderating majority which Great Britain 
will have in ſuch united parliament. Ireland 
ſhould well conſider that if ſhe once giyes up her 
own parliament, the act cannot be recalled.— 


Should the articles be infringed, ſhe will be left 


without redreſs; there is not any tribunal upon 
earth to which ſhe can appeal. He is little read 
in the book of mankind who expects to have good 
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faith obſerved between nations, where it is in- 


conſiſtent with their intereſt. Let Ireland conſi- 
der, that by giving up her parliament, ſhe parts 
with the only ſole ſecurity ſhe can have for her li- 
berties, and will thenceforth hold them, at the pre- 
carious tenure of the liberality and good will of 
the Britiſh majority in the united parliament. 


I now proceed to that part of your lordſhip's 


ſpeech relative to the internal and political regi- 
men of Ireland. You obſerve, that nothing 
can be leſs rational, or more dangerous, and 
often fatal, than ab/tra@ views of practical queſ- 


tions affecting the intereſts of multitudes and of 
nations; that in the purſuit of abſtra@ right, 
we ſhall often find. ourſelves (innocently, no 


doubt, if our intention is conſidered, but yet 
too effectually) the inſtruments of great practical 


injuſtice and oppreſſion, that there are few caſes to 
which that obſervation applies more cloſely, than 


that which you are conſidering.“ (fol. 72.) 
It appears to me rather extraordinary, that your 
lordſhip, entertaining ideas of the danger of ſuch 
abſtract views, ſhould enter into the diſcuſſion of 


ſuch; and the more fo, if it ſhould appear that 
your mode of treating them is of a hazardous 


tendency, originating perhaps, from want of due 


information reſpecting the preſent ſtate of Ireland. 


You aſſert, that Ireland is a divided country 
as to property and numbers, the leaſt numerous 
claſs n preſume to the Proteſtants) poſ- 


ſeſſing [ 
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- ſeſling the property and the power ; the more nu- 
merous (the Catholics) entertaining claims both 
on the property and the power.“ So far as relates 


to the diviſion of property and power, your re- 
preſentation appears to me to be well founded. 
You next ftate the violence „of thoſe paſſions 


which influence and exaſperate both parts of the 


Iriſh nation againſt each other, the firm and im- 


moveable baſis on which their mutual hatred 
ſtands, the irreconcilable nature of its motives, 


its bitter, malignant, and implacable character. 
Yow repreſent them as two nations in Ireland, 


two Iriſh peoples; the one ſovereign, the other 


ſubject. You conſider them as two enraged and 
implacable opponents, ſhut up on the very arena 


of their ancicnt and furious contentions. To me 
the tendency of ſuch repreſentations appears cal- 
culated to ſtimulate animoſity between the two 
parties, by impreſſing an idea on their minds, 


that an inveterate hatred ſubſiſts between them, 
which is rooted in ſuch principles, and actuated 


by ſuch motives, as muſt make it continue for 


-. 
CVET. 


tary tranſactions in Ireland for the laſt twenty 
two years. Until the year 1777, the penal ſtatutes 
affecting Catholics remained in force. From the 


time of their enaction, the Catholics had con- 
ducted themſelves peaceably and loyally. Two | 


rebellions had taken place in Scotland, notwith- 
ſtanding 


But to ſhew how totally unfounded theſe 
aſſertions are, I ſhall appeal to the parliamen- 
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f ſtanding the Union; the one in 1715, ane che 


other in 1745; in the courſe of which, the Iriſh 


Catholics (though ſtrongly ſolicited) took no 


ſhare. Such conduct naturally conciliated the 
regards and aſſuaged the prejudices of their Pro- 


teſtant brethren, who were convinced that the 
penal ſtatutes might with ſafety be repealed.— 


Parliament chearfully and freely engaged in that 


laudable buſineſs, warmly wiſhing to contribute 
to the happineſs and comfort of their fellow-ſub- 
jets, and enacted the ſtatutes of the 17th and 
' 18th of Geo. III. whereby, after reciting, that 
from the uniform peaceable behaviour of the Ca- 
tholics for a long ſeries of years, it was expe- 


dient to relax thoſe laws, that it would tend to 
the proſperity and ſtrength of all his Majeſty's 
dominions, that his ſubjects of all denominations 


ſhould enjoy the bleſſings of a free conſtitution, 
and ſhould be bound to each other by mutual in- 


tereſt and mutual affection; for theſe purpoſes, 


therefore, they enacted, 3 perſons profeſſing 
the popiſh religion ſhould be capable to take, 
hold and enjoy, any leaſes for years, not exceed- 
Ing 999 years, ſhould have full power of diſpo- 
ſing of them, or of any eſtates, whereof they were, 
or to which they ſhould become entitled; that 
they be capable of taking any eſtate by deſcent ; 
that no maintenance or portion ſhould be granted 
_  toa child of a popiſh\parent, upon a bill filed 
againſt ſuch parent; that it ſhould not be in the 


power 
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| power of the eldeſt ſon of a popiſn parent, to 


make his father tenant for life, by conforming, 
but that the father, notwithſtanding ſuch confor- 


mity, ſhould have full power over his eſtate, 


thereby repealing all thoſe laws which were moſt 
grievous and galling to the Catholics of Ireland. 


Ide remaining diſability to purchaſe the inheri- 


tance, ſubjecting Catholics to many legal incon- 
veniences, peculiar to chattel intereſts ; the act 
of the 21ſt and 22d Geo. III. was made, whereby 
Catholics were enabled to purchaſe the inherit- 
ance, their eſtates made deſcendible according to 
the courſe of the common law; the penal laws 


againſt popiſh eccleſiaſticks, upon their taking _ 
the oaths appointed by the 14th and 1 5th Geo. III. 


and ſeveral other laws, ſubjecting Catholics to 


_ diſabilities, were repealed. This liberal act fully 


compleated the wiſh of the Catholics at that time, 


they felt and expreſſed the warmeſt gratitude to 


that parliament, for ſuch ſubſtantial proofs of 
their friendſhip and good will; the Proteſtants 


and Catholics became as one family, and the moſt 
perfect cordiality appeared to ſubfilt between 


them; the power of acquiſition and diſpoſal of 


property was equally enjoyed 6 Trocoſiinie and 


Catholics. 
Things remained in that ſtate of inventing har- 


mony for ſeveral years, until Great Britain hav- 


ing complied with the wiſhes of the Britiſh pro- 
_ Catholics, enabled them to act as barriſters, 
attornies, 


15 


attornies, and ſolicitors, in the Britiſh courts of 


juſtice. The Iriſh parliament immediately fol- 
lowed their example, and by ſtat. 32 Geo. III. 
conferred on the Iriſh Catholics, fimilar privi- 
leges, and at the ſame time repealed ſuch re- 


maining penal laws as {till ſubſiſted in the ſtatute 


book, however obſolete; whoſe repeal, there- 


fore, as being rather immaterial, had been be- 


fore neglected. In the next ſeſſion alſo, the par- 
liament even outſtripped the moſt ſanguine wiſhes 
of the Catholic body in Ireland, and the bounty 
of a Britiſh parliament, by admitting them to the 
elective franchiſe, and enabling them to take and 


enjoy every civil and military employment, the 


judicial department, and a few of the higheſt of- 
fices of adminiſtration only excepted. And do 
ſuch liberal conceſſions, ſuch ſubſtantial grants 
on the part of the Iriſh legiſlature, far outſtrip- 
ping the liberality of Great Britain to her prozeſt- 
ing Catholics, intimate, that a bitter, malignant, 
and implacable hatred ſubſiſts between the Iriſh 
Proteſtants and Catholics ? No, ſurely. Your 
lordſhip has been ſtrangely miſinformed. Theſe 


facts, I conceive, fully refute that charge, and 
are ſufficient to ſatisfy the Catholics, that their 


Proteſtant brethren ardently wiſh to unite with 


them in heart and hand, and in every reſpect to 


contribute to their happineſs, as far as is conſiſt- 


ent with the eſtabliſhed conſtitution 1 in church and 


ſtate. 
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After this injurious mi/tatement of the diſpoſition 


of the Proteſtants and Catholics of Ireland towards 
each other, you next proceed to venture upon the 


delicate and hazardous queſtion of abſtract rights. 


Lou ſay that you cannot © admit of the aſcendancy 


of one part of the nation over another part of the 


ſame nation, to the extent and purpoſe claimed 


in Ireland, as capable of aſſuming any character 


deſerving the denomination of right, That which 


is wrong on one ſide, cannot intelligibly to you 
become right on the other. You do not think 
the virtues of poſſeſſion, preſcription, or any other 
limitation of time at all applicable to the caſe of 
perpetually ſubſiſting, and as it were renovating 
wronzs, eſpecially ſuch as affect the political 
rights of great numbers of men. That the fre- 
quency of the repetition of wrongs, inſtead of 
diminiſhing the injury, muſt be felt as a grievous 


aggravation of it; and inſtead of converting 
wrong into right, ſeems only to improve and forti- 


fy the title of thoſe who ſuffer, to ſhake off the in- 
jury on the firſt opportunity that offers. You ſay 


that part of Ireland which you wiſh to redreſs, 


claims not only political equality in the govern- 
ment of their country, in which you cannot help 
ſympathiſing with them, but are known to enter- 
tain claims of a very different nature.“ How revo- 
lutionary is this mode of reaſoning ? How in- 


flammatory, how perfectly does it coincide with 


the principles broached by Paine, in his Rights 
| e 
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of Man? Does it not tend to awaken diſcontents 
among the Catholics of Ireland, to juſtify their 
reſorting to firſt principles, to vindicate their po- 
| Hitical equality, to authoriſe downright rebellion ? 
Is not all this, treaſon againſt the Conſtitution 
which it encourages the Catholics to overturn? 
Andmaynot government be fairlytaxed with coun- 
tenancing thoſe principles adopted by your lord- 
_ ſhip? They have circulated, as I am informed, at 
the public coft, your elaborate ſpeech, although 
the printer of Paine's Rights of Man, founded up- 
on the very ſame principles, has been proſecuted 
and puniſhed in England. If I underſtand your 
lordſhip, you conſider every part of his Majeſty's 
ſubjects entitled to an equality of civil and politi- 
cal rights, and that it is an act of injuſtice to the 
Catholic to deprive himof a participation of them. 
The excluſion of the Catholics from a ſhare in the 
legiſlature reſults from the oath of ſupremacy, 
which is required to be taken by perſons of every 
perſuaſion, previous to their admiſſion into par- 


liament. This oath relates merely to the political, 


Rot the religious tenets of the Catholics. I will 
ſtate for your information the introduction of that 
oath, Immediately after the revolution, by the 
Engliſh ſtat. 1ſt of William and Mary, it was en- 
Joined to be taken by every perſon before his ad- 
miſſion into the Engliſh Parliament; by the Engliſh 
ſtat. of 3d William and Mary, it was enacted, 
wt it ſnould be taken before any perſon ſhould 
D | be 
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be permitted to fit in the Iriſh parliament ; tor 
at that time the Engliſh Parliament did claim the 
right, and did actually exerciſe the power of 
binding Ireland by its laws. The excluſion, 
therefore, of the Catholics from ſitting in Parlia- 
ment was the a& of the Engliſh Legiſlature, not 
of that par! of the Triſh People whom you conſider 
as unduly” inveſted with legiſlative power. If ſuch 
excluſion from an equality of political rights be 
a wrong, it is a wrong enacted by the Engliſh Par- 
liament, not by the Iriſh, who in fact never made 
any law to that effect, until after the reſtoration 
of their legiſlative Conſtitution in 1782, at which 
time they by an act of their own, adopted generally 
all thoſe Engliſh laws, which related to the tak- 
ing of ſuch oaths. The political creed of the 
Engliſh Catholic being the ſame with that of the 
Iriſh, equally induces the expediency of enjoin- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy to be taken in both 
countries, and excludes both from a ſhare in the 
| legiſlature. If ſuch excluſion then be a wrong to 
the Iriſh Catholic, it muſt be a wrong to the 
Engliſh Catholic alſo. The dictinctions of right 
and wrong equally apply to both, ſurety the aſ- 
cendency of one part of a nation over another 
part of the ſame nation, cannot aſſume the deno- 
mination of right in the one kingdom, and that 
of wrong in the other. Your Lordſhip's feelings 
are alive to the oppreſſion of the Jriſb Catholic, 


occaſioned by his being en of x an equality of 
e 
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political rights by the Engliſb Parliament, and you 
ſympathiſe with him on account of that injuſtice 
committed by an Engliſh Parliament. But your 
compaſſion does not extend to the Briti/h Catholic 
who is in the very ſame predicament, and who 
- ſuffers the very ſame wrongs. Are the principles 
of right.and wrong different in Ireland and Great 
Britain ? The Iriſh Proteſtant has been by the 
foregoing Engliſh act ſubjected to the ſame penal- 
ties and diſabilities, if he ſhall omit to take the 
_ oaths, and there are inſtances where the puniſh- 
ment for omiſſion has been inflicted upon the 
Proteſtant both in England and Ireland. Thus, 
my Lord, the cenſure which you levelled againſt 
the Iriſb Parliament, recoils againſt the Engliſh, 
J am happy. however, to be able to vindicate the 
wiſdom and juſtice of the Engliſh Parliament in 


excluding perſons from a ſhare in the legiſlature, 


who profeſſed ſuch political principles as are avow- 
ed by perſons of the Catholic perſuaſion in Great 
Britain and Ireland. By the Conſtitution the 
King is ſupreme head of the Church ; his power 
both in temporals and ſpirituals, is limited to 
the laws of the land. It is contrary to every 
ſound political principle of Government, that any 
powers ſhould be exerciſed therein, ſave ſuch as 
are conſiſtent with the Conſtitution ; the king is 
as much bound by the laws as the meaneſt of his 
ſubjects; every perſon partaking of the benefits 
of the as is bound to obey the King in 

: all 
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all his juſt prerogatives. This it is which creates 
the allegiance due by the ſubject to the King, and 


enables him to afford reciprocal protection to the 


ſubject. The oath required to be taken conſiſts of 
two parts :—1ſt, The member is to ſwear that he 


_ abhors, deteſts, and abjures that damnable doctrine 


and poſition, that princes excommunicated or deprived 
by the pope, may be murdered and depoſed by their ſub- 
jets. No perſon will attempt to maintain, that a 
man entertaining ſuch deteſtable principles, is fit 
to be admitted into the legiſlature. Secondly, the 
oath declares, that no foreign prince, prelate, tate 
or potcntate, has, or ought to have, any juriſdiction, 
power or authority, within this realm. To this 
part of the oath the Catholic objects, as repug- 


nant to his creed, which maintains, that the pope 
has abſolute power and authority within this 
realm in all matters /piritual or ecclgſiaſtical. No 


article of faith is contained in the ſaid oath, it is 


merely political, and relates only to eccleſiaſtical 


government ; it only excludes from parliament 
ſuch perſons as ſupport a power in the pope, which 
the conſtitution has veſted in the crown. The 
principle which it oppoſes, aims to mtroduce a 
foreign power into this realm, abſolute in its na- 
ture, above all law, uncontrouled and uncon- 
troulable, and utterly repugnant to the funda- 
mental principles of the conſtitution. Surely the 
eſtabliſhment of ſuch a power would be in fact to 
ſubje& the crown in ſpirituals, to the authority of 


* pope. The Catholic who ſupports ſuch power 


thereby 


thereby acknowledges himſelf the ſubject of the 
perſon who is inveſted therewith, he divides his 
allegiance, he profeſſes himſelf ſubject to the king 
in temporals, and to the pope in /pirituals, That 

ſuch are the tenets of the catholics, appears 
from Doctor Huſſey's Paſtoral Letter: ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the ſoldiers he ſays, < their 
perſonal religion is their natural incontrovertible 
impreſcriptible right, ſubject to the ſpiritual autho- 
rity of the Catholic Church, and in which the 
laws of the land cannot enjoy a coercive authori- 
ty. In all temporal matters, they are ſubje to their 
temporal rulers in all ſpiritual matters they are 
ſubject to their ſpiritual rulers; how then can a 
legiſlature veſting and eftabliſhing the ſupremacy 
of the church in the crown, diſclaiming and re- 
ſiſting the authority of any foreign power within 


the realm, admit perſons into their body whoſe . | 


tenets are ſo repugnant to their own ? Theſe ob- 


ſervations will I truſt vindicate the propriety of 


the Engliſh parliament in framing for Ireland ſuch 
a political teſt. Your Lordſhip will alſo obſerve, 
that every argument which you adduce, to prove 
the injuſtice of excluding catholics from the Iriſh 
parliament, militates with equal force againſt their 
excluſion from the Britiſh, and with what conſiſ- 
tency, my Lord, do you impeach the Iriſh parlia- 
ment, repreſenting it as inadequate to make laws 
for binding Catholics, after having contended for 
the omnipotency of that very parliament, and re- 
preſented 
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preſented it as inveſted with ſufficient power to 
bind for ever thoſe very catholics by an incorpo- 
rative Union with Great Britain, in the; forma- 
tion of which, it appears from the propoſitions 
laid before his Majeſty, and ſupported by your 
Lordſhip, that the very ſame oaths are required 
to be taken by the members of the united parlia- 
ment, as are now preſcribed to be taken by the 
members of the reſpective parliaments of Great 
Britain and Ireland. I decline entering into the 
abſtract view of the competency of parliament, 
to ſubſtitute another Conſtitution in the place of 
that, for the preſervation of which they have been 
inveſted with their legiſlative functions; it is a 
queſtion of ſo dangerous a tendency, and upon 
which ſuch a diverſity of opinions has prevailed 
among men of the firſt abilities, that I ſhall not 
venture to enter upon the conſideration of it ; 
but this much I ſhall venture to affirm, that if the 

formation of the parliament of Ireland be ſo vi- 
cious and defective as you repreſent, it cannot be 
competent to bind the catholics by eſtabliſhing 
ſuch articles of Union as ſhall exclude them for 
ever from participating in the legiſlature of the 

united kingdoms. Expectations have been held 
out to the catholics that thoſe laws of excluſion 
will be altered bythe united parliament : whether 
there be any reaſonable foundation for ſuch expec- 
tation, will be beſt aſcertained by taking a retro- 


lien ty view of the conduct of parliament ſince the 
Revolution 
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Revolution. There are in Great Britain as well 
as in Ireland a conſiderable number of catholics, 

though not in ſo great a proportion to the proteſ- 
tants, the Engliſh legiſlature have required ſuch 
oaths to be taken by members before their admiſ- 
ſion into parliament as have excluded catholics 
from ſitting in it; they are in Great Britain de- 
pri ved of the elective franchiſe, they are render- 
ed incapable of enjoying any employment, civil or 
military, in that kingdom. An attempt was made 
not many years ago in the Britiſh parliament to 
repeal the Teſt Act, but without effect. In the pre- 
Tent caſe the Britiſh parliament by the propoſitions | 
which they have laid before his Majeſty, acted 


fairly and openly by the catholics ; they have con- 


ſtitutionally declared, that the Churches of Eng- 
land and Ireland, and the doctrine, worſhip, diſ- 
cipline and government thereof ſhall be preſerved 
as by law eſtabliſhed, thereby affirming, and ſe- 
curing the aſcendancy of the proteſtant religion 
and the king's /tzpremacy in the government of 
the church; they have declared that the ſame oaths 
now in force ſhall continue to be taken by the 
members of the united parliament. When ſuch 
then is the language of parliament, how unwar- 
rantable muſt it be in individuals to uſe endea- 
vours to impoſe upon the catholics by holding 
out to them expectations totally incompatible 
with the ſpirit and meaning. of the propoſitions 
_ themſelves. Compare the condition of the Iriſh 
To Catholic 
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Catholic with that of the Britiſh; in Ireland he 

has the eleQive franchiſe, and is capable of enjoy- 
ing every office, civil and military, a few only 
excepted, from all which the Britiſh catholic is 
excluded. Your Lordſhip, notwithſtanding your 
feelings for the Iriſh catholics, has never attempted 
to procure for the Britiſh catholic the rights and 
privileges which the 1ri/h catholic enjoys. Should 
an Union take place, no diſtinction can be made 
between the catholics of the united kingdoms, 


either the Britiſh catholic muſt be raiſed to the 5 


level of the Iriſh catholic, or the Iriſh lowered 
to the level of the Britiſh. This meaſure of adjuſt- 
ment muſt be determined by the united parlia- 
ment, where Britiſh influence muſt always predo- 
minate, and can it be expected that the great Bri- 
tiſh majority will concede to the Iriſh minority ? 
That the ſtandard of adjuſtment will probably 
be lowered, may be collected ſtill further from 
the ſagacious conjecture of that eminent ſtateſman 
Lord Auckland, who expreſſes himſelf thus ; 
<« jt has long been my opinion, that whatever 
may be the indulgences, more orleſs limited, to the 
catholics of England, the meaſure of thoſe in- 
dulgences ought to guide our diſcretion with 
reſpect to the catholics of Ireland.” Whither 
the Iriſh catholic is more likely to be raiſed or 
depreſſed by the propoſed Union, I leave to the 
ſagacity of the moſt intelligent Catholics to de- 
cide, from the foregoing obſervations ; earneſtly 
5 wiſhing 
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wiſhing that they may not feed themſelves with 
vain hopes of further conceſſions which will ne. 
ver be realized. The illiberal and miſchievous 
policy of ruling by diviſion in order to rule by 

Union, I am ſorry to obſerve, ſeems to be your 
maxim as well as that of ſeveral other miniſterial 
grand ſpeakers on the imperial queſtion of Union. 


But let me tell you, my Lord, honeſty is the beſt 


policy between ſtates, as between individuals. 
The torch of diſcord has been unhappily kindled 
in Ireland, and has blazed out into inſurrection, 
and open rebellion. It has been the faſhion to attri- 
bute it principally to popiſh fanaticiſm, but I 
apprehend, without ſufficient foundation ; the pri- 
mary promoters of that rebellion were proteſ- 
tants and preſbyterians as well as romaniſts, and 
the hoſtility of the united conſpirators was level- 
led againſt all religious eſlabliſhments, although 
they endeavoured to avail themſelves of the poli- 
_ tical engines of ſuperſtition and bigotry. This 
clearly appeared upon the examination of the 
leaders of the conſpiracy before the parliamenta- 

ry committees; their object was the ſame with 
that of the Engliſh and Scotch conſpirators, all 
were actuated by the ſame jacobinical principles; 
they wiſhed to overturn the civil and religious go- 
vernment of both kingdoms, and to ſubſtitute in 
its place the anarchy and confuſion of a democra- 
tic republic on the miſerable model of France. 


The Iriſh rebels did not limit their revolutionary _ 


YE views 
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views, as has been inſinuated | by your Lordſhip, 


to regain the forfeited lands of which they con- 


\ ſidered themſelves to have been injuſtly deprived. 


Few indeed engaged in that rebellion had any ſuch 
claims to urge; their views extended to a new 
partition of the whole landed property of Ire- 
land among themſelves. In England alſo and 
Scotland, as well as in Ireland, the ſame-revolu- 


_ tionary principles were unremittingly propagated 


and diſſeminated, where the Romiſh religion had 
fmall comparative influence. The reports of the 
parliamentary committees prove its progreſs 
through Great Britain. It: appeared there ſuffici- 
ent to authoriſe the enacting of ſuch laws, as the 
neceſſity of the caſe could alone juſtify. At that 


time Great Britain was ſecured by a great military 


force, Ireland was in a moſt defenceleſs ſtate, 
France clearly ſaw that Great Britain was moſt 


vulnerable in that part of her Empire, ſhe appli- 
ed herſelf with redoubled activity to diffuſe her _ 
principles among the Iriſh - people, with whom 
From their poverty and ignorance ſhe had the 


greateſt proſpect of ſucceſs. The object of the 


rebels was to overturn all government, which ne- 
ceſſarily would have produced a feparation be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Let the loyal 


Iriſh compare the ſtate their country would have 
been in, if at the time the rebellion broke out, 
the parliament melted down into that of Great 


Britain had been ſitting at Weſtminſter and 
One 
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one hundred and thirty-two of her moſt diſtin- 
guiſhed characters for talents and property, en- 
gaged in attending that parhament, with that in 
which ſhe then ſtood, affiſted by a parliament of 
her own, fitting in her capital, wkaſe moſt dili- 
gent attention was exerted, in inveſtigating and 


| defeating the machinations of the rebels, and 


whoſe principal gentry exerciſed their utmoſt in- 
| fluence in preſerving and reſtoring good order 
and tranquillity among the inhabitants of their 
reſpective eſtates. Believe me, my Lord, the in- 
defatigable induſtry of the Triſh Houſes of Par- 
liament and of the reſident gentry, were under 
Providence the powerful means by which that 
rebellion was counteracted and ſuppreſſed. The 
meritorious conduct therefore of the Iriſh parlia. 


ment furniſhes a moſt forcible additional argu- 


ment againſt its extinction. Whilſt Ireland has 
a Conſtitution worth preſerving, ſhe will ever ap- 
ply her moſt ſtrenuous exertions in its ſupport, 
her parliament ſhe conſiders as the only ſecurity 
for the permanent preſervation of the liberty ſhe 
now enjoys, You have taken a review of the pre- 
| ſent Conſtitution of Ireland to ſhew that ſhe is 
not an independent nation, in which I perfectly 
agree with you, the act of annexation of the 


crown of Ireland to that of Great Britain, the 


act of 1782, by which the legiſlative functions of 
the ſovereign of Ireland can only be performed 
through the Great Seal of Great Britain, ſpeak 

% 
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in the ſtrongeſt language, the ſuperiority of Great 

Britain over Ireland. The adminiſtration of the 

executive government of Ireland by a viceroy 

(which muſt ſtill continue if the Union ſhould 

take place) e inſtance to which you re- 
ve 


er ſuperiority oyer Ireland. I do 


ſort, to pro 


not only. acknqwledge her ſuperiority in thoſe in. 


ſtances, but I conſider ſuch as neceflary to her 
proſperity. In all imperial concerns Ireland 
ought to follow in the wake of Great Britain, the 
ſole power of making war and peace, entering 
into treaties with foreign powers is veſted in the 
king of Great Britain by virtue of his royal pre- 
rogative, in all theſe particulars (as Blackſtone 
expreſſes it) the Conſtitution conſiders him as the 
repreſentative of the people but it has been ob- 
ſerved that although thoſe powers are veſted in 
the crown yet the ſupport of a war depends upon 
the concurrent will of the parliament. Hiſtory 
does not furniſh one inſtance where parliament. 
has withheld ſuch ſupport ; the motive which has 
produced this uniform concurrence with the 


Crown is that, which eyer will produce the ſame 


effect, ſelf intereſt and ſelf preſervation ; this 
muſt operate with greater force upon Ireland than 
upon Great Britain, as ſhe in ſuch a caſe would 
bemuch more defenceleſs; wherefore ſince Great 
Britain under the preſent mode of connexion 


between her and Ireland, is by your own ftate- 


ment inveſted with all thoſe powers in imperial 
| concerns, 
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concerns, which are neceſſary for the government 
of the Empire, I cannot find any occaſion upon 
that account to reſort to an incorporating Union. 
Aprivate correſpondence between the Duke of 
Portland and Lord Shelburne in May and June 
1782 has been rather unguardedly produced to the 
public by Mr. Pitt, which his Grace ſtates to be 
ſo delicate in its nature, requiring ſo much ſecrecy 
and management, that he would not truſt the com- 
munication of it to any hand but his own. I 
ſhall decline making any. comment upon the na- 
ture of that tranſaction. Ireland however may 
profit from its being made public. The obje& 
of the acts of Parliament then in the contemplati- 
on of his Grace were, that the ſuperintending 
power and ſupremacy of Great Britain in all 
matters of ſtate and general commerce, ſhould be 
virtually and effectually acknowledged; but your 
Lordſhip has clearly ſhewn, that without any ſuch 
act of Parliament, Great Britain is already in- 
veſted with ſuch powers. Another object in his 
contemplation was, that the ſhare of the expence 
in carrying on a defenſive or offenſive war, either 
in the defence of our dominions or thoſe of our 
allies, ſnould be borne by Ireland in proportion 
to the actual ſtate of her abilities. To this part of 
his plan, I do not imagine that any objection 
could reaſonably be made by Ireland; participat- 
ing as ſhe now does in the commerce of Great 
Britain, ſhe is bound to contribute her proportion 

7% to 
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to the protection of the Empire of which ſhe 
conſtitutes an eſſential part. He further pro- 
ceeds, that Ireland ſhould adopt ſuch regulations 
as may be judged neceſſary by Great Britain for 
+ the better ordering and regulating the-trade and 
commerce with foreign nations and her own co- 
lonies and dependencies, conſideration being du- 
ly had to the circumſtances of Ireland; this part 

of the plan alſo appears unobjectionable. Theſe 
are the great objects which are avowed to be ex- 


pected from the Union, and it appears that the 


correſponding parties then thought that they 
could be ſecured by ſuch acts of parliament as 

they deſcribed, without depriving Ireland of her 
preſent conſtitution. 

Your lordſhip having pointed out all thoſe in- 
| ſtances in which Ireland is dependant on Great 
Britain, I ſhall advert to thoſe particulars in 
which I conſider Ireland as independent under her 
preſent conſtitution. She now has the ſole and 
excluſive right of making laws for her internal 
regulation and taxation; for although it may be 
ſaid that ſhe has not abſolutely the power of enaQ- 
ing any law, as it muſt be firſt ratified under the 
great ſeal of Great Britain, yet ſhe has a moral 
certainty, from the intereſt which Great Britain 
muſt neceſſarily take in the proſperity of Ireland, 
that ſuch ratification will never be withheld by 
the executive of Great Britain, unleſs in caſes 


where ſuch law may be really injurious to her; 
8 nor 


% 

nor is there more reaſon to apprehend that the 
king ſhall refuſe his royal aſſent to bills really 
uſeful and expedient to the public, than that he 


ſhould refuſe to permit the great ſeal of Great 
Britain to be annexed to them. Upon thoſe pow- 


ers therefore, with which her own Parliament is 
inveſted, Ireland relies, as the foundation on which 
her liberties are to be ſupported. The intereſt of 


Great Britain is intimately interwoven with that of 


Ireland; the ſtrength, the opulence, the proſperity 

of Ireland, are the. ſtrength, the opulence, and 
the proſperity of the ſiſter kingdom ; Ireland muſt 
ſtand and fall with Great Britain. This meaſure 


of an Union is preſſed upon. Ireland, not required 
by her. The language held forth by Mr. Pitt, 


Lord Auckland, and others of the miniſterial pha- 


lanx, has been that of perſuaſion mingled with 
menace, extolling the great advantages in com- 
merce which Ireland enjoys through Britiſh 
bounty, their precarious tenure depending on the 
good will and pleaſure of a Britiſh parliament, at 
the ſame time infinuating the danger of their be- 
ing withdrawn, ſhould Ireland refuſe this great 
boon now tendered to her, alledging that her 
protection depends upon the ſtreagth of Great 
Britain, which might perhaps be withdrawn from 
her. Such indirect menaces need not alarm Ire- 


land; ſhe well knows that the continuance of 


thoſe benefits depends upon the beſt poſſible ſe- 


2 the intereſt of Goes Britain, that ſhe 
ſhould 
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ſhould continue to enjoy them. In truth, mutual 
intereſt is the only cement which can bind na- 
tions; it is that which has preſerved the con- 
nexion of theſe kingdoms for ſo many centuries. 
To the powerful aid of that connexion and effica- 
cious co-operation of Ireland, is ſurely to be at- 
tributed much of the high rank and proud ſtation 
in which Great Britain now ſtands, as the bulwark 
of the liberties of Europe. Your language upon 
this part of the ſubject has indeed materially differ- 
ed from that of others of the miniſterial phalanx; 
and it is but juſtice to your principles of liberality 
and ſound policy, indicating the enlarged mind 
of a profound ſtateſman, to ſtate, that (according 
to your repreſentation) Ireland has a perfect right 
to claim in times of danger, whether from fo- 
reign or domeſtic enemies, the protection of the 
+ Britiſh navy and military, as well as ſecuring aid; 
that the preſervation of Ireland is an Engliſh in- 
tereſt, and ſufficiently precious to call for thoſe 
. exertions, even in a diſtin& and ſeparate view of 
ker own advantage ; in the next place that ſhe 
is entitled to it, as ſhe is at all times contributory 
to the general ſervice and ſecurity ; that her ſea- 
men, her ſoldiers, and her revenue all augment 
the general ſtock of Britiſh reſources ; that if pe- 
culiar and temporary emergencies have at this or 
any other particular period, encreaſed the local 
demands of Ireland upon the exertions of Great 
Britain, the ſcene of danger may at other tiines 
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be ſhifted, and that there are recent grounds to 
be convinced that ſhe will be ready to make 
extraordinary exertions upon extraordinary dan- 
ger, in Great Britain, if ſuch occaſions ſhould 
ariſe. That in reſpect to the extenſive commerce 
from without, and proſperous manufactures from 
within, which flow from a free participation of 
the imperial greatneſs of Great Britain, theſe 
upon a view of the preſent connexion with Great 
Britain, belong to the very nature of the caſe, 


and naturally flow from the ſentiments of frater- 


nity and reciprocal kindneſs, which ſhould ac- 
company ſuch a connexion ; that ſuch favours 
are prompted by a liberal, bu at the ſame time by 
a wiſe. policy.” This is, indeed, my lord, the 
true and rational principle upon which the con- 
nexion between Great Britain and Ireland ſhould 
| ſubfiſt; and ſuch connexion would never have 
been formed, but from an expectation of mutual 
advantages. Every increaſe of proſperity which 
Ireland receives, contributes to the ſtrength and 
proſperity of the Britiſh empire ; and moſt juſtly 
does your lordſhip obſerve, * if identity of con- 
ſtitution be not founded on identity of intere/t, and 
is not followed by identity of ſentiment and feel- 
ing towards the united empire, ſuch an Union 
will not cure the evils of imperfect relation, or 
even ſeparation, but may bring ſome of them 
nearer and more home to both.“ (fol. 60.)— 
This indeed is an obſervation well deſerving the 

F 1 moſt 
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moſt /erious attention. The great object n now held 
out to induce theſe two nations to adopt this mea- 
ſure of an incorporating Union is, that it wilt 
preclude all danger of ſeparation. No man can 
feel more ſtrongly than I do the ruinous conſe- 
quences that would enſue from ſeparation ; - and 


therefore, upon that very ground I deprecate 
fuch Union. I preſume it will be admitted 


as an incontrovertible poſition, that mutual 


intereſt and reciprocity of advantages are 


the only ſtrong and permanent bonds of 
Union between two nations. Their Union 
will continue ſo long as their mutual intereſt 
prompts them to it; no acts of parliament will 
bind them longer, than whilſt the connexion 
continues to be uſeful to them; The preſent con- 


nexion has for many centuries preſerved their 


Union, each nation has felt tke reciprocal aſſiſ- 
tance which they afforded to each other. Great 
Britain was entitled to a ſuperiority in all imperi- 
al concerns, and has enjoyed it. To the acquiſi- 
tion and peopling of her extenſive colonies, 
Ireland has. largely contributed ; ſtill, however, 
Great Britain for a long time was ſo blind to her 


_ own intereſt, as to grudge to Ireland a participa- 


tion of colonial commerce. We may further 
obſerve, that although the Britiſh parliament has 
occaſionally exerciſed the power of making laws 
for the internal regulation of Ireland, ſhe never 


attempted to interfere with her internal taxation, 


that 


„ 
| that power having been ſolely exerciſed by her 


own parliament. The dangerous conſequences 


of attempting to impoſe internal taxation, may 
be illaſtrated by the American conteſt. 

In 1770, Great Britain aſſumed a right of 
impoſing an internal tax upon the article of tea 


imported into America. This occaſioned much 


diſcontent ; in ccnſequence of which, the act was 


ſo far repealed, as to leave only a remaining tax 


of three pence a pound. This tax was not at- 
tempted to be collected, until 1774. At that 
time, unfortunately, the miniſter hazarded the 
experiment, whether America would. ſubmit to 


that unproductive tax, and thereby eſtabliſh 
Great Britain's right to tax her. Ship's freight- 


ed with tea were ſent to Boſton for that purpoſe, 


with orders to enforce the payment of the duty. 


The Americans felt the magnitude of the prece- 
dent, though the tax was /mall. They would not 
permit the cargoes to be landed, but threw them 


into the ſea. Immediately upon this the Boſton 


port act, and other compulſory acts, were paſſed, 
for the purpoſe of puniſhing the Americans, and 
forcing them to ſubmit. This produced no other 
effect than that of uniting them in oppoſing the 
collection of the tax. I need not remind you of 
the hoſtile proceedings which followed ; but it is 
proper to obſerve, that the Americans had neither 
a navy nor an army, and that it was the univerſal 
opinion in Great Britain, that her power was 

ſufacient 
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ſufficient to compel them to ſubmit, if they ſhould 
dare to reſiſt. Ireland was not an inattentive ob- 
ſerver of thoſe proceedings; ſhe aſſimilated the 


caſe of the Americans to her own, and ſympa- 


thized with them during the progreſt of the war; 
ſhe conſidered, that if Great Britain ſhould eſta- 
bliſh her power of internal taxation on America, 
ſhe herſelf was to become the next victim. Una- 


ble to cope with Great Britain ſingly, America 


was ſecretly aſſiſted by France. At length, in 
1778, the French threw off the maſk, and no- 


| tified by their ambaſſador to the Britiſh miniſter, 


that they had formed an offenſive and defenſive 
alliance with America. Things then, indeed, 
aſſumed a moſt ſerious aſpect, Great Britain was 
alarmed, Ireland grew diſcontented, and her ma- 
nufacturers were ſtationary. ' She exclaimed 


5 againſt the injuſtice of Great Britain, for with- 


holding from her the colonial trade, and urged 
it moſt forcibly in her own parliament. Alarmed 
by the danger of loſing America, Great Britain 


yielded to the neceſſity of cultivating the affec- 
tions of Ireland, and by encreaſing Iriſh reſources, 


to enlarge Iriſh ability to ſuccour and ſupport her. 
Theſe conſiderations induced her to admit Ireland 
into a ſhare of her trade with the colonies. The 
criſis at which this took place, may ſuggeſt a 
doubt, whether it proceeded from an enlarged 


ſpirit of liberality, or merely of ſelf-intereſt ; I 
wiſh [ could ſatisfaQorily aſcribe it to the Sornkr 


motive. 


„„ 

motive. The attempt to tax America made a 
ſtrong impreſſion on the Iriſh mind. What advan- 
tage, they ſaid, could accrue from the enlarge- 
ment of their trade, if Great Britain ſhould have 
a power to make laws by which their property 
might be affected? In 1782, Great Britain ac- 
knowledged the independence of America ; and 
learning wiſdom from misfortune, ſhe ſaw the 
neceſſity as well as the juſtice, of yielding to the 
wiſhes of Ireland, and of admitting her to ſhare in 
| Britiſh freedom. By the conſtitutional adjuſt- 
ment of that year, the ſole power of making 
laws for the internal regulation and taxation of 
Ireland was veſted in her own parliament. This 
ſolemn recognition of her independent legiſlative 
Power is now conſidered by Ireland as her Magna 
Charta. Can we then be ſurprized, if ſhe be 
tremblingly alive to any meaſure WISER ay tend 
to infringe it ? e 
In 1785, the commercial propoſitions were 
introduced in the Iriſn parliament; they had been 
framed in Great Britain, and offered by Mr. 
Orde, for ſettling the intercourſe in commerce 
between the two nations, and the contribution 
which was to be furniſhed by Ireland towards the 
ſupport of the Britiſh navy. The mode of contri- 
bution was judiciouſly planned by regulating it 
according to the encreaſe of her commerce. 
Theſe propoſitions were repreſented by Mr. Orde 
as perfectly ſatisfactory to Great Britain; and ſo 

e | much 
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much were they approved of in the Iriſh houſe 
of commons, that upon a divifion, the tellers of 
oppoſition had none to tell. Theſe propoſitions 


having been ſent back again to Great Britain, 


met with great oppoſition in the houſe of com- 
mons, chiefly raiſed by petitions preſented againſt 


them by the trading intereſt. They underwent 
many alterations, and had ten propoſitions added 
to them. They were again laid, as altered, by 
Mr. Orde, before the Iriſh houſe of commons, 
who moved for leave to bring in a bill for eſtab- 
liſhing them; but upon the diſcuſſion of that mo- 
tion, ſome of the additional propoſitions were 
ſtrongly objected to, as tending to infringe upon 


the acknowledged independence of the Iriſh legiſ- 
lature. It is not improbable, that having been 


introduced as additional propofitions to thoſe 
which had been ſtated as ſatisfactory to Great 
Britain (no part of which in any ſort pointed to 

conſtitutional queſtions) and the people of Ire- 
land, being particularly jealous at that time of any 
thing which tended to touch upon her conſtitu- | 
tion ſo recently eſtabliſhed, this circumſtance 
might have created an oppoſition to matters, 
which in other circumſtances might have paſſed 


without notice. Although Mr. Orde's motion 
Vas carried by a majority of nineteen, he did not, 
however, introduce the bill, and no further pro- 


ceedings were taken towards carrying that mea- 


ſure into effekt, he probably judging, that an ad- 
juſtment 


heed 
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juſtment of ſuch conſequence to the connexion 
between the two nations, required a more general 
approbation. Had the bill been introduced, it 


might perhaps have been ſo framed, as to remove 


the particular objections urged againſt them; 


but thoſe very propoſitions contained every thing 


whien related to the commercial intereſts of Ire- 


land, as fully, equitably, and beneficially to both 


nations, as can be effected by the propoſed 
Union. Had that bill paſſed, all the commercial 
queſtions under debate would have been adjuſted, 
and the ſpecific contribution aſcertained to be 
had _ had by Ireland towards the ſupport of the navy; 


and and ſurely ſuch a bill as might have been then 


brought in, may ſtill be paſſed, without infring- 
ing on the legiflative independence of Ireland. 
It has been reported, that meetings have been had 


between the Britiſh miniſter and ſeveral perſons 
holding high offices in Ireland, for the purpoſe _ 


of digeſting the plan of the intended Union, and 
that the reſult in reſpe& of the formation of the 
united parliament, has been to the following pur- 


port : That both houſes of the Britiſh parliament 


ſhall remain in their preſent ſtate, perfect and 
entire ; that Ireland ſhall furniſh to the houſe of 
lords 32 members, namely, 28 lay lords and 
4 ſpiritual, and that 100 members ſhall be added 
by Ireland to the Britiſh houſe of commons. In 
a parliament thus conſtituted, the Iriſh lords 
would make one-tenth of the united houſe of 

lords 


bo 


lords, and the commons amount to one ſixth of 
that body. Such is the intended plan of the 
united parliament, to be ſubſtituted in the place of 
that which now-exiſts in Ireland. By a parlia- 
ment thus compoled, all laws to affect the united 
kingdoms are to be enacted; but what influence 


can ſo ſcanty a proportion of Iriſh members have. 


upon the deciſions of the legiſlative body? In 
the name of common fenſe, can any one imagine 
that ſuch Jaws will not be actually made by the 
preponderating power of the Britiſh members? 
The determination muſt ever be the ſame as if 
the x00 cyphers of Iriſh members did not ſit 


in ſuch parliament : Iriſhmen cannot be ſatis- 


fied with ſuch a mockery of repreſentation.— 
When they ſhall feel the increaſe of their taxes, 


(which certainly will be the caſe) they will attri- 
bute it to their being laid on by the Britiſh mem- 


bers who impoſe taxes, the weight of which they 
do not feel, and which they may be induced to 


lay on, in order to alleviate burthens of their 


own. Ireland may have abundant reaſon to com- 
pare the taxes to be impoſed with thoſe formerly 
laid on by her own parliament. Iriſhmen will 


' lament the irremediable change, and their /egal 


inability to be reſtored- to their former conſtitu- 


tion. Univerſal diſcontent may enſue, ' and what 


fatal conſequences to the peace and tranquillity 
of the empire may reſult, and how far it may en- 
e danger 
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5 danger the connexion between the two iſlands, 1 
tremble to anticipate. | | 
It has been repreſented that Ireland i is ſo cir- 
cumſtanced, that ſhe muy/# ſubmit to the power of 
Great Britain ; that ſhe has no army, no navy, 
and no other alternative but to embrace French 
fraternity, the miſery of which cannot be repre- „ 
ſented in too ſtrong colours. Wretched as the 
deſpotiſm of France is at preſent, by following 
wild theories of impracticable government, it is 
contrary to the nature of things that ſhe ſnould 
remain for ever in her preſent ſtate of anarchy ; 
the fever muſt at length ſubſide, and a rational 2 
form of government ſucceed. She may then gra- - _— 
dually recruit her navy, and take her proper ſta. _ ö 
| tion in the ſcale of Europe, while her inveterate 27 
implacable animoſity to Great Britain will never 
ſubſide. She will court every opportunity of | 
humbling that formidable rival, and ſhould dif- 
contents at any future period prevail in Ireland, 
| will take every ſtep to foment them. She will 
/ not fail to inſinuate how groſsly Ireland has been 
' duped, by exchanging her independent parlia- 
ment for the mockery of legiſlative repreſentation. 
Should ſhe find ſuch inſinuations operate, ſhe will 
add her fraternal offers of emancipation, 'and* 
enter into a ſimilar offenſive and defenſive alliance | 
with Ireland as ſhe did with America. 
| Let Great Britain beware of preſuming too 


much upon her own ſtrength and our weakneſs. 
0 If 


| 
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If there be a prudent jealouſy in the Britiſh Con- 
ſtitution, reſpecting the diſpoſal of the publie 
purſe; if the commons have been ſo tenacious 
of that right, that they will not ſuffer the lords 
even to make an addition to a pecuniary ſine, laid 
on by them, will Ireland be ſatisfied to be taxed 
at the diſcretion of the Britiſh parliament? for 
ſuch the imperial parliament muſt in fact he con- 
ſidered. I ſhall now. ſhortly obſerve upon the 
circumſtances of the two nations in reſpect of 
finance. A conſiderable increaſe of taxation 
muſt neceſſarily take place in Ireland, if ſhe'is to 
bear a part of the diſcharge, of the Britiſh debt. 
I ſhall ſlate its amount from Mr. Pitt's .repreſen- 
tation during the laſt ſeſſion, Great Britain owes 
about four hundred millions. The annual charge 
ariſing from that debt, for intereſt and annuities, 
amounts to upwards of twenty millions and an half, 
of which four millions and an half are appropria - 
| ted as a finking fund; on the other hand, the 
annual charge upon Ireland for intereſt and annu- 
ities, amounts tò ſomewhat more than one million 
one hundred thouſand pounds, of which one hun- 
dred thouſand pounds is applicable as a ſinking 
fund. The rental of Great Britain ſcarcely | 
he twenty-eight millions, and that of Ireland, 
whoſe contents are about . one-third of thoſe of 
Great Britain, JAY wy en at about ſeven 


un 


Certain 


- Certain reſolutions have been laid before his 
majeſty by the parliament of Great Britain, ſtating 
the outlines of the intended Union, one of which, 
the 5th, applies to this part of the ſubject. It is 
therefore propoſed, That the intereſt, or ſinbing 
fund, for the reduction of the principal of the debt in- 

_ curred in either kingdom before the Union ſhall conti- 
nue tobe ſeparately defrayed by Great Britain and Ire- 
land reſpectively. This applies to that part only 
of the intereſt, which is appropriated as a ſinking 
fund, but is totally /lent in reſpect of the remain- 
ing part of the charge occaſioned by their re- 
ſpective debts, the annual charge of which 
amounts to ſixteen millions, to be paid by Great 
Britain, and to one million to be paid by Ireland. 
I ſhould collect from the ſilence of miniſtry, up- 
on a ſubject of ſuch magnitude, that it is intend- 
ed, that Ireland ſhould be chargeable with, and 
ſubject to /ome part of that enormous debt. Should 


this take place, and the part to be paid by Ireland 


be proportioned to her rental, it might occaſion 
an additional annual charge upon Ireland of two 
millions and an half. Additional taxes muſt then 
be laid on Ireland, to raiſe this enormous charge, 
which is far beyond her abilities to ſupport. 
She will ſink under the burthen, will grow deſ- 

|  perate, and embrace the firſt opportunity of re- 
lief. The rapid encreaſe of debt in Ireland for 
theſe laſt two turbulent and diſaſtrous years, has 
occaſioned a * encreaſe of taxes, which the 
0 poverty 
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poverty of her people feels already moſt heavily. 

But ſhould ſuch an addition to their taxes be made, 
as will be ſufficient to raiſe this additional annual* 
charge, it will in effe& be putting Ireland into a 
ſtate of requiſition; and further, Ireland would 
not only ſuſfer in the quantum of its amount, 
but alſo in its application. The whole ſum ſo le- 
vied would be drawn out of this kingdom into 
Great Britain, and applied there to the diſcharge 
of her debt. Such a drain would gradually dimi- 
niſh, and in a few years annihilate the ſpecie of 
Ireland'; the courſe of exchange would come to 
beſo high, that not a ſingle guinea would be left 
in that kingdom. Commerce would ceaſe from 
want of capital, bankruptcies enſue, and the 
taxes become unproductive, from the decay of 
trade. Great Britain would 700 late feel the im- 

policy of ſuch a meaſure. If it is meant that Ire- 

land ſhould not be affected by the debt of Great 
Britain, it will require much ingenuity, indeed, 
to form ſuch a plan of arrangement between the 
two nations, as ſhall ſecure each from being af- 
ſected by the debt of the other, and more eſpe- 
cially to ſecure Ireland, when it is conſidered that 

the power of taxing Ireland is to be veſted in the 
united parliament, moxe properly to be called the 
Britiſh parliament, and that Great Britain is not 
to be affected by the taxes which ſhall be impoſed 
upon Ireland. I would ſuppoſe that by the arti- 


cles of Vnion, it ſhould be agreed that Ireland 
ſhould 
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ſhould be indemnified againſt that debt, and 
thereupon conſent to give up her only ſecurity, 
her own parliament. Can ſhe expect that ſuch 
articles will be adhered to longer than Great Bri- 
tain ſhall find convenient ? Is not ſelf-intereſt the 
primary motive which governs the actions of one 
nation towards another? The omnipotence of parlia- 
ment does not extend to prevent any future parlia- 
ment from repealing or altering laws which former. 
parliaments have enacted. Where is the tribunal 
to which Ireland can appeal, if ſuch articles ſo- 
lemnly entered into by the preſent parliament ſhall 
be infringed by any ſucceeding parliament. There 
1s none other which I know of but that of reſort- 
ing to firſt principles, which God forbid ſhould _ 
ever become neceſſary. Ireland-knows, that while 

her own parliament ſubſiſts, her liberties are ſe- 
cure, and I truſt, will have more good ſenſe and 
virtue than to exchange the ſecurity ſhe now has, 

for the precarious tenure of retaining her liberties 
ſo long as the parliament of Great Britain (for 
ſuch I muſt ever conſider the united parliament 
conſtituted in the manner propoſed to be) ſhall 
be graciouſly pleaſed to n her to enjoy 
them. 
Hlaving clearly ſhewn, that an Union to be 
formed agreeable to the outline laid before his 
Majeſty, will not identify the two nations, but 
that all thoſe diſtinct intereſts in pecuniary, and 


other matters, which 1 have pointed out, will 
continue 


continue as they do, under the now ſubſiſting 
cConnexion between them. It is not in the nature 
of things, that one parliament ſhould afford ſecu- 
rity to the liberties of two nations thus circum- 

ſtanced. 8 e tilt ! 
eee a it appears to me _ 
inbhrafticable, that any Union can be formed be- 
tween thoſe nations, by which they ſhall be ſo per- 
fectly identified, as that there ſhall not remain 
any diſtinct intereſt between them. Yet, as it 
may be poſſible, that perſons of ſuperior abilities 
may, contrary to my expectation, be able here- 
after to ſuggeſt ſuch a plan of Union between 
thoſe two nations, as ſhall perfectly identify them, 
in which caſe one legiſlature may be well ſuited 
to their government. It will become a matter of 
much importance, that their parliament ſhould 
de ſo formed, as to produce ſatisfaction to both 
. nations, be beſt ſuited to the exereiſe of the legiſ. 
latire functions, and ſhould moſt n, * 

cure the liberties of the people. 

In an arrangement for the perpetual Union of 
twa nations, much regard ought to be had to the 
feelings of the people, and it ſhould at leaſt carry 
the appearance of being adjuſted upon the ſcale of 
equality. Wherefore then ſhould the diminution 
of the numbers entirely fall upon the parliament 
of one of the nations to be united, whilſt the 
parliament of the other ſhall remain perfect and 
entire? The Iriſh _ of lords conſiſting of 
about 


= 
230 ls intended by tlie propoſed plan, to be de- 
ereaſed ſix:ſevenths . of its members, who are 


thereby to be depri ved of their hereditary right of 


fitting in parliament; and the Iriſh houſe of 
commons to be reduced two-thirds of its mem- 
bers. The proportion of the houſe of lords is 

to conſiſt of nearly nine? tenths Britiſh, and one- 
tenth Iriſh members; and that of the commons 


ſive · ſixths Briti/h, and one. ſixth Triſh.” The 'cir* 


cumſtance of the numbers in the two houſes being 
ſo diſproportionate 'proves that they have not 


been adjuſted upon any ſcientific principle of cal? 


culation, but are intended to be dictated to Ire- 


land, not proportioned to her claim. If refer- | 
ence is had to the hiſtory of the Union with Scor: 


land, it will appear, that conſideration was had; 


both to the population and territorial property of 


the reſpective nations, from which the proportion 
of members for each nation was adjuſted. That 


mode of proceeding was acting upon an acknow- 
ledged political principle, that of eſtabliſhing their 


numbers according to their juſt claims. I fall 
not take upon myſelf to point out the juſt pro- 


portion to which each nation ought to be entitled, 
but ſhall ſtate ſome extracts from the Hatiſtical 
tables, publiſhed in 1789, which not having been 


framed for any particular party purpoſe, may 
with propriety be reſorted to for information. 


From theſe it appears, that the ſuppoſed popula- 
tion of South Britain i is nen that of Scot- 


tand, 


0 
land, one million and an half, and that of Ireland, 
three millions forty thouſand. That the contents 
of South Britain are 54, 112 ſquare miles, that 
of Scotland 25,600 ſquare miles, and that 
of Ireland . 28,012 ſquare miles, all 'Enpliſh 
meaſure. I-ſhould ſuppole it not, far from the 
truth, that the land contained in Ireland may be 
conſidered equal in point of value to the average 
of the lands contained in South and North Bri- 
tain. It is obſervable, that at the time of the 
Union with Scotland, the Engliſh houſe of lords 
did not conſiſt of more than one moiety of its pre- 
ſent number, which occaſioned the proportion of 
Scotch peers in the Britiſh houſe to be no more 
than ſixteen. The Britiſh houſe of commons, 
conſiſting of 5 58 members, is already ſo un- 
wieldy a body for a deliberative aſſembly, that it 
would be extremely inconvenient to add to its 
numbers ſo many as the proportion to which Ire- 
land would be entitled. I ſhall therefore ſubmit 
the following plan for conſideration, as better 
| fuited to the mode of forming the houſe of com- 
- mons, if ſuch kingdoms ſhould be united, than 
that of which it would be conſtituted, according 
to the arrangement herein before-mentioned.— 
In the firſt place, the due proportion ſhould be 
aſcertained to which Ireland ought to be entitled, 
the relative circumſtances of each nation being 
juſtly compared with each other. I ſhall then 
recommend, that inſtead of adding ſuch propor- 
tional number of Iriſh members to the Britiſh 
„ 


49 
houſe of commons, ſo many of the repreſenta- 
tives of the minor boroughs of Great Britain ſhall 
be ſtruck off, as will make ſufficient room for the 
number to be added to the houſe of commons as 
repreſentatives for Ireland ; theſe to conſiſt of two 
members for each county, great town and city, 
and of one repreſentative for each of towns next 
in conſequence to them. This plan will prevent 
the inconvenience of enlarging that body, rather 
too numerous in its preſent ſtate, and it will pro- 
duce a moſt eflential parliamentary reform, by 
purging the houſe of commons of one moiety of 
the Britiſh repreſentatives for ſuch boroughs as 

have been conſidered as exceptionable, and its 
effect upon the Iriſh part of the repreſentation 

will ftill more comprehenſive, as thereby the whole 
number of the members repreſenting their inſig- 
nificant boroughs will be ſtruck off. This reform 
will be effected without infringing any one con- 
ſtitutional principle. If the legiſlative functions 
for both nations ſhall be performed by one parlia- 
ment, it is eſſential to the intereſts of the empire, 
that it be ſo arranged as to furniſh the beſt poſſi- 
ble ſecurity for the preſervation of the conſtitu- 
tional liberties of the united nations. I ſhall, 
again, however, repeat it, that where ſo many, 
| Intereſts ſubſtantially diſtinct and incompatible as” | 
I have already pointed out, muſt neceſſarily ſubſiſt 
between the two kingdoms, it is not poſſible that 
the 9 ſunctions for both nations can be 

H : performed 


* 
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- | | 
performed by one parliament with that equality 


and impartiality which might be expected from- - 


it, if thoſe kingdoms were perfect identified, — 
In reſpect of the houſe of lords, it may be proper 


to add to the Britiſh houſe, ſuch number of Iriſh 
| Peers as may be their due proportion, according 


to the preſent number conſtituting the Britiſh 
houſe of peers ; and proviſien thould be made, 
that if the number of the peers ſhould hereafter 
be encreaſed, ſuch number ſhould be added to 
the Iriſh peers to ſt in ſuch. houſe, as ſhould 
be neceſſary to preſerve the ſame | proportion. 

There has lately been publiſhed a pamphlet, enti- 
tled, ** Obſervations upon thatpartof the Speaker's 
Speech which relates to Trade.” The author 


introduces ſeveral returns of the imports and 


exports from Great Britain and Ireland, for 
three years, ending the 5th January, 1799, ac- 


cording to the current prices of the imports from 


Ireland into Great Britain, made by Mr. Thomas 


Irvine, inſpector general of the imports and ex- 


ports of Great Britain. As I underſtand thoſe 
returns, they ſtate the current prices of the im- 
ports from Ireland, when brought into the Briti/h- 


mar bet. Thoſe accounts were made out by the 


direction of Lord Auckkand, and laid before the 
Britiſh houſe of lords. His obje& was, to ſhew 


| how great the balance of trade carried on between 
the two kingdoms, was in favour of Ireland, 
which his lordſhip ſtated thus, upon our entire 


trade 


= 
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trade with Ireland, the annual balance in her 
favour is above two millions“. The author of 
that pamphlet, adopting Lord Auckland's infe- 
rence from ſaid returns, ſtates the balance of 
trade carried on between Great Britain and Ire- 
land, to be £2,056,844 in favour of Ireland. 
vhich ſum he alledges that e annually 925 
by ſuch trade. 
In conſidering this ſabje, I hall ſuppoſe Mr. 
Irvine* s returns correct, both in reſpect of the 
quantities of the commodities they relate to, 
and their reſpective values. Some miſtakes may 
be noticed in them, which I attribute to errors in 
the preſs. It ſhall be my buſineſs to examine, 
whether the concluſion drawn from thoſe returns 
be fallacious. In conſidering that queſtion, I 
ſhall not enquire whether the articles included in 
ſuch returns have been properly named by Mr. 
Foſter, whether they are articles of the ut ne- 
caſſity, or fall under this, or that deſcription, | 
but I ſhall take them merely as articles of com-. 
merce, without any diſtinction whatſoever. - 
Theſe returns ſtate the current price in the 
Britiſh marked of the different articles imported 
from Ireland, and alſo the current prices in that 
market of the articles exported to Ireland, cal- 
culate their annual amount according to ſuch 
prices, ſubſtra& the produce of the exports to 
| H 2 Ireland, 
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Ireland, from the produce of the imports from 
Ireland, and concludes that the difference between . 
them is the amount of the gain of Ireland. 

In order to form a proper judgment whether 
ſuch concluſion be juſt, I ſhall analyſe the ſum. 


produced in the Britiſh market upon the ſale of 


the commodities imported from Ireland; it con- 
ſiſts of four parts the price paid in Ireland for 
thoſe commodities, the expence of tranſportation 
to the London market, the profits of the mer - 
chant, and the cuſtoms paid upon their import. 
I am well informed that the average rate of in- 
ſurance during thoſe three years referred to, 
amounted to 4 per cent., taking therefore the 


whole expence of tranſportation at 5; per cent., 


mult certainly under rate it, which I chooſe to do 
to prevent cavil. I ſhall take the expence of 
tranſportation at 5 per cent., and eſtimate the 


merchant's profit according to that ſtated by Mr. 


Pitt, in computing the income tax at 15 per cent., 
and take the amount of the cuſtoms at £47,500 
as ſtated by Lord Auckland. Thoſe parts of the 
value of the commodities according to their 

prices in the Britiſh market return into the mer- 

chant's pocket, they cannot produce any gain 
to Ireland, and therefore ought to be deducted 


from ſuch eſtimated value. The remainder will be 


the ſum actually received by Ireland, as the price 
of her exported commodities; after deducting 


the amount of the cuſtoms paid, there will re- 


main 


$3 
” main a ſum of £ 5,56 5,189, five-fixths of which 
conſtitute the prime coſt paid in Ireland, and. 
one: ſixth the W per cent. upon that ſum 


thus, ; P 2 3 

Prime coſt paid in Ireland 4,637,627 10 
20 per cent. upon ſuch prime coſt 927,561 10 
Cuſtoms paid upon the * 47.00 © | 
Value as per Irvine's returns 5.612, 689 17. 


Theſe find of £927, 561 108. and £ 47,590 mak- 
ing £975,061 10s. muſt be deduCted from Mr. 


_ Irvine's return of balance, 1 9. 
: | 2,050,844 ©o 
975,061 10 


Leaves the real balance of 1755 
trade in favour of Ireland, 5 1,08 1,7 82 wn 


FE IEEE 


An application to the inerten of i imports and 
exports in the port of London was certainly well 
calculated, to magnify the apparent balance in 
favour of Ireland; I ſhall now ſtate the balance, 
as it would have pared upon ſimilar returns 
made by the inſpeQor of the imports and exports, 
in the port of Dublin, according to Mr. Irvine's 
mode of calculation. £. * 


Price paid in Dublin for the 5 
commodities exported hom? 4,037,627 10 
thence 1 into Great Britain, 1 


Price 
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Balance in favour of Sets 168, 386 
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commodities exported to be? 3. 555,845 19 87 


Price Lads: in e for iche 


land. | 
20 per cent. upon that ſum 711,169 © 


Cuſtoms upon their import into 
Ireland* as ſtated by Lord 539,000 © 


Auckland, 


Produce in the Iriſh market 4,806, 14 0 


From above TY 4,037,027 10 
Britain. 8 5 
The imports therefore from Great Britain 

would have produced 1, 2 50, 169 more in Dub- 

lin than what they coſt in London, and a balance 
of £168,386 108. would have been ſtruck in 


favour of Great Britain, inſtead of £ 2,056,844 


in favour of Ireland as ſtated from Mr. Irvine's 


returns. That balance however ſtruck in favour 
of Great Britain would haye been equally erro- 


neous, with that ſtruck by Mr. Irvine in favour 


of Ireland and for ſimilar reaſons. In my judg- 
ment the proper mode of aſcertaining the balance 


of trade between two nations, is, by comparing 
the amount of the ſums paid in their reſpective 
markets with each other, for the commodities 


poned by them, Mr. Irvine” s returns ſtate the 


am ount 


5 


\ 


n to 1 at jt Lili age 
3. 85545 
x 3 ſhowin that ho id of J - 


the exports from 5 6374627 | 
- amounted there to | 


8 


The real balance of trade is 
therefore 


between Great Britain and Ireland is a great ad- 


vantage to Ireland, but I truſt, that I have ſhewn 


that the balance in her favour has been greatly 
exaggerated, both by Lord Auckland and the 
author of that pamphlet. It is by this balance 
that Ireland is enabled to remit thoſe large ſums 
which are annually drawn into Great Britain by 
her abſentees, the produce of whoſe TEN 2 
Pitt ſtates at one million 

1 have thought it neceſſary that Great Britain 
ſhould know what the real loſs amounts to, 


which ſhe-ſuſtains by her trade with Ireland, and 


that Ireland ſhould be informed of the amount of 
the gain which ariſes to her, from her — with 
Great Britain. | 
have read with much aſtoniſhment that part 
of Lord Auekland's ſpeech, wherein after ſtating 
from Mr. Irvine's returns, that the value of the 
imports into Great Britain from all the world 
amounted to ( 46, 963, ooo, and that of her exports 


to . he concludes, that the balance of 


trade 


amount of the value of the exports from Great 


? 8 28 10 
I am perfectly fenſible, that the commerce th 
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trade carried on by Great Britain with all the 
world amounts to one million in her favour“ 
Thus ſtating that the balance of trade between 
Great Britain and Ireland/ amounts in favour of 
Ireland to double that balance of trade which 
Great Britain has in her favour, from her im- 
menſe commerce with all the world. FT hat ſtate. 
ment ſupported by the authority of a perſon of 
ſuch diſtinguiſhed abilities and clearneſs of un- 
derſtanding, and upon a ſubject to which he had 
directed his greateſt attention, could not fail to 
make a ſtrong impreſſion upon the mind of every 
man who read it; certainly it at r produced 
that effect upon me, and yet I found it very dif- 
ficult to reconcile it with the idea: I had formed . 
of the immenſe wealth which Great Britain de. 
rived from her extenſive trade with all the world; 
nor could I conceive it poſſible that Great Britain 
| ſhould not gain more from her trade with the 
whole world than one half of what Ireland gained 
from her trade with Great Britain. I had ever 
conſidered the balance of trade in favour of Great 
Britain as one of her principal reſources, theſe 
conſiderations have led me to examine the nature 
of thoſe returns, not without hope, that I ſhould 
find that Lord Auckland's concluſion had ariſen. 
from ſome error or miſconception. I do ſuppoſe 
that in Mr. Irvine's returns, the compariſon of 
the trade of Great Britain with all the world 


is ſtated in the ſame manner, as that of the trade 
| between 


* Woodfall, 537. 


* 
between Great Britain and Ireland, and conſe. 
quently that the value of the imports is therein 


rated, according to their current prices, after 


their being brought into the Britiſh market. It 
gives me much ſatisfaction to find, that under- 
ſtanding thus, the nature of thoſe returns I am 
enabled to remove the alarming impreſſion which 
Lord Auckland's repreſentation muſt have occa- 
ſioned in the mind of every man who feels, with 
me, a warm intereſt in the proſperity and wel- 
fare of Great Britain. Upon examining thoſe 
returns I find, that the ſame cauſe which pro- 
duced the erroneous repreſentation of the balance 
of trade between Great Britain and Ireland has 
occafioned - the miſtatement of that between 
Great Britain and the whole world, I have al- 


ready ſhewn, that the only mode by which the 


balance of trade between two nations can be aſ- 
certained, is, by comparing the ſums actually 
received by each nation reſpectively for the com- 
modities exported by them. Mr. Irvine's returns 
of the amount of the imports, do not only in- 
clude the fum paid for them in the countries 
from whence they came, but alſo the expence of 
their tranſportation, the cuſtoms upon their im- 
port and the merchant's profit; all theſe make 
part of the price which the purchaſer pays for 
them in the Britiſh market, theſe additions do 
not confer any benefit upon the country from 


whence they are exported, or occaſion any loſs to 
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that country into which they are imported. 1 
ſhall eſtimate the average charge of importation 
from the different parts of the world at ten per 
cent., which muſt in my judgment be much un- 
der- rated, when jt is conſidered that the inſurance 
alone from Ireland to Great Britain is four per 
cent. The amount of the cuſtoms paid upon the 
importation has been ſtated by Lord Auckland 
to amount to {6,897,500*, that fum muſt there- 
fore be deducted from the ſum of 46, 963, ooo 
the eſtimated value of the imports, the remainder 
will be £40,065,500 which ſum is made up of the 
prime coſt, the charge of tranſportation, and the 
merchant's profit. The merchant's profit, taken 
according to Mr. Pitt's eſtimate at 1 5 per cent. 
and being added to 10 per cent. {the expence of 
importation) making 25 per cent. that ſum of 
(40, ob 5,500 will be divided thus: 


Virſt coſt, — - £ 32,052,400 

Expence of importation and mer-Y | 
chant's profit, making 25 barg 8,013, 100 
cent upon that ſum, | . 


| 40,065,500. 
Amount of cuſtoms, 6, 897, 500 


Value of imports by Irvine's return, £ 46,963,000 

The prime coſts therefore of the imports com- 
pared with the prime coſt of the exports, will 
give the amount of the real balance of trade in 


favour of Great Britain: 


Prime 


8 Woodfall $44, 


„ 
Prime coſt of exports from | 

Great Britain, „I. 48, ooo, ooo 
Prime coſt of impotts, - 32,052,400 


b. as 


1 1 „ 


Balance of trade in favour of 

Great Britain, 

The amonnt of the imports from the Welt 
Indies have been very properly introduced in Mr. 
Irvine's returns, as conſtituting a part of the 
balance of trade. However, the greater part 
thereof, inſtead of occaſioning any 4% to Great 
Britain, conſtitutes a conſiderable part of her 
reſources ; they are in fact remittances to the 
abſentee proprietors in commodities inſtead of 
money. Mr. Pitt ſtates their amount at five mil- 
lions nett, taxable as income; theſe added to the 

above balance of trade and the million annually 
remitted from Ireland to her abſentees, occaſion 
an annual influx of money into Great Britain of 
nearly twenty-two millions. Theſe are the re- 
Tources which have enabled Great Britain to ſup-. 
ply the ſtate with thoſe immenſe ſums which have 
been raiſed during the preſent war, 

The meaſure which has been under conſidera- 
tion is ſo momentous in its conſequences, and ſo 
complicated in its nature, that it requires the 
moſt attentive inveſtigation. I have endeavour- 
ed toexamine it in its various ramifications, and 
to view it in its different bearings. I have parti: 
cularly attended to your Lordſhip's poſition, that 


the only mode of connexion which can remove the 
| evil 
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evil of ſeparation, or confer the benefit of Union, 
is a perfet identity of government. This you 
lay down as the criterion to determine whether 
ſuch Legiſlative Union ought to be formed be- 
tween theſe two nations. For this purpoſe I have 
examined the nature of the connexion intended 
to be formed, agreeable to the outlines laid before 
his Majeſty by the Parliament of Great Britain, 
from which it clearly appears, that if ſuch con- 
nexion ſhall take place, every diſtinctneſs in re- 
venue, taxation and expenditure now ſubſiſting 
between the two kingdoms will continue, and con- 
ſequently, that they will not be thereby identi ified. 
I therefore conſider myſelf juſtified by your 
Lordſhip's authority i in aſſerting, that ſuch Union 
ought not to be adopted ; it has been ſhewn, that 
the great object of the miniſter i in the purſuit of 
| this meaſure, is to acquire the command over 
the purſe of Ireland. This will be procured by 
the Union, through the immenſe majority of 
- Britiſh members in the united Parliament. Should 
an Union take place, Ireland will be chargeable 
with a proportion of the expences of the empire, 
her own ſinking fund, and af leaf? the intereſt of 
her own debt. Taxes muſt neceſſarily be laid on 
for providing for ſuch expences which ſhall ex- 
tend to that kingdom only, they will be impoſed 
nominally by the united Parliament, but actually 
by the majority of Britiſh members in ſuch Par- 


liament. Of the taxes thus confined to Ireland in 
7255 their 


| their operation, thoſe Britiſh members will 400 | 


feel the preflure, nor will either they or thoſ# 


<2vhom they repreſent be in any ſort affected by them. : 


By the Conſtitution the power of taxation is 
lodged in thoſe who are to pay them, he people; 


this arrangement furniſhes a ſecurity, that ſuch . 


power ſhall not be improperly encreaſed, but that 
conſtitutional check will here be undermined, and 
the people of Ireland will be taxed by the repreſen- 


tatives of another people, who da not participate 


in the burthens they impoſe. Although unac- 


cuſtomed to write, I have ventured to lay my 


| thoughts before the public, in the plain language 
of coMhon ſenſe upon that momentous queſtion, 
which muſt determine whether Ireland ſhall con- 


tinue to enjoy a free Conſtitution, or become a 
province of Great Britain. I ſhall now with all 
due reſpect take my leave of your Lordſhip, re. 
lying upon the good ſenſe of my Countrymen, 


that they will reſiſt this ruinous _— 


' FARNHAM. 


THE END, 
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F Þ 3 6 For empires, read empiricks,. | 1 85 ; | 
| 5 21 For difference, read differences. "> 
7 11 Forreſtorin "Fr read reſorting. | 


4, 8 11 For perpectly, read Pentax. 
K 21 6 Dele appears. . 
26 3 For 47%, read 1H. 
1 ' 28 5 PFor ia, read it. | 
1 32 18 oe ſecuring, read pecuniary. 
| 36 17 For /lationary, read EY 
4 5 39 13 For had, read aid. 755 
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